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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


THE SLAVE TRADE. 


Records of a Voyage on the Western Coast of 


Africa, in H. M. 8. Dryad, and of the ser- 
vice on that station for the Suppression of the 
Slave Trade, in the years 1830, ’31 and ’32. 
By Peter Leonard, Surgeon, R. N. Edin- 
burgh, 1833. pp. 270. ; 


Much as projects of benevolence towards the 
greatly abused children of Africa have at differ- 
ent times agitated the public mind in this country, 
and keenly alive to their amelioration as are the 
feelings of a large portion of our community, it 
is much to be doubted whether any thing like 
full information of the present actually existing 
atrocities of the abominable traffic has yet been 
placed before the oil ona: Accurate intelli- 
gence on this point reaches the American shores 
in limited amount and of doubtful credit. Zeal- 
ously engaged in the discussion of the means for 
the amelioration or extirpation of slavery at 
home, perhaps our attention is too little directed 
to its more aggravated evils on its native coasts. 
An acute casuist might raise a question, founded 
on the barbarities and miseries recorded by our 
author, whether any benefit could result from 
the transportation of the blacks now among us to 
their native Africa. The sufferings and cruelties 
they are subjected to there, far exceed any con- 
ception we are able to form from our knowledge 
of their condition in this country. It is not the 
object of this paper, however, to moot such a 
point ; nor in any mode whatever to extenuate 
the ills of involuntary servitude... Among the 
black doings of mankind of any age—this, of 
deepest dye, can never receive 2 shadow of 
countenance from us. As Americans we may 
proudly say that the evil has been inflicted on us 
against our earnest remonstrance, and the dis- 
position to clear our skirts of the iniquity was 
manifested coevally with the birth of our insti- 
tutions. 

The task now undertaken is to lay before the 
public some brief abstracts, rather than a review 
of Leonard’s publication, which it will be 
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deep interest. 


than readily achieved. He has been placed in 
a situation, eminently favourable to the acquire- 
ment of accurate and thorough information on 
the subject in hand, and he displays a clearness 


rebuke, rarely combined in the writer of so 
unpretending a volume as that to which he has 
affixed his name. His employment as a surgeon 
in a ship engaged actively in the suppression of 
this nefarious commerce, while it gave him ample 
leisure for observation, could not fail to impart 
to his narration a considerable share of vivacity 
consequent upon the esprit du corps engendered 
by his vocation: hence the unsparing character 
of many of his comments upon the inefficiency 
of the present means allowed the naval officers 
of Great Britain for the extinction of the trade; 
as well as his severe philippics against certain 
other powers, whose lukewarmness in the cause 
gives rise (o many of the existing horrors. But 
however we may hesitate to go all lengths 
with him in his feelings, his ardent expressions, 
and apparent straight-forwardness of purpose, go 
far to extort the credence of all who happen to 
scan the pages of his little volume. He gives 
us an unvarnished tale, and has well attained 
the principal objects for which he published :— 
to make known the horrors of the slave trade 
on the western coast of Africa; to expose some 
of the defects of Jaws and treaties having for 
their object the suppression of the disgraceful 
traffic ; and to point out the additional suffer- 
ings entailed upon the wretched African in con- 
sequence of these defects. Without any pre- 
tence to learning or embellishment, he has 
confined himself simply to a plain statement of 
the observations made during his voyage, in the 
hope of adding “‘ some little to the general ac- 
quaintance with the state of Western A frica.”” 

Sierra Leone is a small peninsular tract of 
country, between the eighth and ninth degrees 
of north latitude, and thirteen or fourteen of 
west longitude ; bounded to the northward by 
the river of the same name, on the southern bank 
of which is now situated the British colonial set- 
tlement Freetown. The appearance of this place 
is picturesque and pleasing, and the huts of the 


observed is the most recent account, and one of 
The limits allowed us preclude 
a synopsis of his book—which would, besides, 
be an undertaking more heartily to be desired 
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and surrounded by the rich fruit trees of the 
tropics, make a gay and delightful impression ; 
but the climate is eminently insalubrious to Eu- 
ropean constitutions. Freetown consists of se- 
veral districts, inhabited by Europeans, Nova 
Scotia settlers, Maroons from Jamaica, dis- 
charged soldiers of the West India and African 
regiments, natives, and liberated Africans. The 
market place is crowded with liberated African 
females, squatted on the ground with their bas- 
kets of fruits, nuts, &c. displayed before them, 
and their naked, woolly-headed, sable cherubs 
playing around them in all the unalloyed satis- 
faction of negro heedlessness and childish ab- 
sence of care. 

There are two government schools here for 
the education of black children of every sort: 
containing in the male school 385; and in the 
female 264 pupils. Upon a close inspection 
of these, no difference could be-discerned be- 
tween the children of the liberated Africans and 
the others. ‘The lights and shades of intellect 
seemed to bear much the same proportion 
among them as among the children of labour- 
ing classes in Great Britain ; and their progress 
under the system of education appeared to be 
very rapid. 

The trade of the colony employs about fifty 
thousand tons of shipping, annually. Since the 
suppression of the slave trade in its vicinity, the 
system of enlistment under the banner of a 
chief, for protection, has ceased ; industry has 
been fostered; and every description of im- 
provement has made rapid progress among the 
surrounding native tribes. 

But the beneficial influence of the colony 
does not extend to a very great distance ; Mr. 
Leonard’s first trip was to a slave mart off the 
river Gallinas, about one hundred miles south 
of Sierra Leone. During the cruise several 
vessels were met, fully equipped for the em- 
barkation of slaves, but not having any on board, 
they could not be detained. This is justly con- 
sidered by our author one of the chief hindrances 
to the extinction of the traffic. The slaver, per- 
fectly aware of this reservation in his favour, 
lays off and on the coast until his entire cargo 
is collected at the depot, when he runs into the 
shore, usually at night, takes all aboard at “ one 
fell swoop,” and is off by daylight too often out 








liberated negroes scattered about the suburbs, 
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some approach to its suppression might be 
speedily expected. In this excursion they met 
the Plumper with a Spanish schooner of 180 
tons, having on board five hundred and four 
slaves, taken on board at the Gallinas river. 
The slaves thus retaken are liberated and 
provided for at Freetown ; yet even here they 
are not always safe from the merciless fangs of 
the slave merchant. At the time of the return 
of the Dryad from her cruise to Gallinas there 
were no fewer than twenty-eight persons in jail, 
awaiting their trial under the accusation of de- 
_coying the liberated Africans from home, and 
selling them to the slavers. It will hardly be 
credited that, even in a colony founded for its 
suppression, and maintained at a vast expense 
of life and treasure, numerous persons have been 
discovered deeply engaged in the ciabolical 
traffic—men holding, in some instances, respect- 
able stations—and that vessels have been fitted 
up for the trade by residents of the colony, 
destined to carry it on in the rivers immediately 
adjacent! We know not whether most to admire 
the effrontery or the destitution of principle here 
displayed. A schoolmaster had recently been 
tried for selling some of his pupils. The Plumper 
on arriving from the river Pongos informed that 
there were upwards of a hundred Africans re- 
cently liberated and located at Sierra Leone, 
then detained in the vicinity of that river in 
readiness to be re-shipped, and again submitted 
to the horrors of a slave ship. The factory 
where these wretches were lodged was kept by 
one Joseph, whom the authorities have long been 
in vain endeavouring to bring to justice. Not 
long since his majésty’s ship Favourite boarded 
a French vessel full of slaves, several of whom 
spoke some English, and were no doubt persons 
who had previously been liberated and settled 
at Sierra Leone. The existing arrangements 
with France did not authorise her detention. 
One individual was found in a captured slave 
vessel who had been kidnapped from the colony 
three times before, and released from as many 
siave ships by successive recaptures. His case 
proves the long existence of this practice, as 
‘more than five vears elapsed from his first to 
his jast liberation. ‘There are even found those 
in the coleny who receive the liberated children 
as apprentices and then dispose of them to the 
dealers—at least the inference is strong, as the 
children frequently disappear, and no account is 
ever had of them after. In many cases it has 
been found that their masters have sold them to 
the Mandingoes, by whom they are again dis- 
posed of to the regular slave agents, who collect 
large cargoes for vessels lying in the adjacent 
rivers. Children have been entrapped even 
during the day at Freetown, and eventually car- 
ried across the river and sold. ‘To such an ex- 
tent has this been carried on, that the negro 
population amounts to but 17,000, although 
there have been liberated within the last ten 
years 22,000; and this in the face of the fact 
that the births have been to the deaths as seven 
to one; which should bave raised the population 
to 30,000. 

Atrocious as these acts are, they yield in 
horrors to the cruelties frequently perpetrated 
on board the slave vessels. ‘The crews of these 
ships, formed of the outcasts of every nation, re- 
tain not one vestige of humanity. Every gentle 
feeling of our nature is laid prostrate at the call 
of self-interest, and philanthropy shudders at the 
expedients resorted to for the purpose of screen- 


quences of discovery. A slaver was boarded off 
the river Gallinas, but allowed to proceed on its 
appearing that she had no slaves on board. It 
was afterwards ascertained that there was one 
female slave in the ship when the boarding vessel 
was descried; but the captain, determined to 
preserve his vessel, had the unhappy creature 
lashed to an anchor, and lowered to the bottom! 
thus preserving himself by an act of almost un- 
imagined atrocity. In another recent instance, 
as we learn from Mr. Leenard, a Spanish slaver 
being hotly pursued by a British cruiser threw 
overboard one hundred and fifty of her wretched 
cargo, in order that when taken she should not 
have the evidence of her nefarious character 
about her. This vessel was subsequently con- 
demned on the evidence of two of the blacks 
who were picked up, nearly exhausted, by the 
pursuing vessel; but the mass of those thus con- 
signed to the waves, perished. 

Nor is it alone in extreme cases that the poor 
African is subjected to cruel treatment. ‘The 
ordinary miseries of a slave ship would appear 
to be unendurable by any thing bearing the 
shape and constitution of humanity. In order 
to cover the risk of losing an occasional cargo, 
the low narrgw vessels are crowded to suffoca- 
tion with the subjects of their commerce, who 
are supplied with the least amount of food and 
water that will sustain existence. Our author 
thus describes the sufferings of the cargo of a 
Spanish slave brig, with 496 on board, captured 
afier a hot engagement by an English tender. 


“ Crowded to excess below—frightened by the can- 
nonading—without water to drink, the allowance of 
which is at all times scanty—and almost without air 
during the whole of the engagement—death had al- 
ready begun to make frightful ravages among them. 
In two days from the period of capture thirty of them 
had paid the debt of nature. One hundred and seven 
were placed in tie wretched hole called an hospital, 
at Fernando Po, where every day still added one or 
two to the fatal list, from privation, terror, and mental! 
affliction. The rest, little able to undertake the voyage, 
were sent under the superintendence of Mr. Bosanquet, 
mate of the tender, to Sierra Leone in the prize, for ad- 
judication by the Court of Mixed Commission there. 
Immediately after the vessel was secured, the living 
were found sitting on the heads and bodies of the dead 
and dying below. Witnessing their distress, the captors 
poured a large quantity of water into a tub for them 
to drink out of; but, being unused to such generosity, 
they merely imagined that their usual scanty daily al- 
lowance of half-a-pint per man, was about to be served 
out; and when given to understand that they might 
take as much of it and as often as they felt inclined, 
they seemed astonished, and rushed in a body, with 
headlong eagerness, to dip their parched and feverish 
tongues into the refreshing liquid. Their heads be- 
came wedged in the tub, and were with some difficulty 
got out—not until several were nearly suffocated in its 
contents. ‘The drops that fell on the deck were lapped 
and sucked up with a most frightful eagerness. Jugs 
were also obtained, and the water handed round to 
thein; and in their precipitation and anxiety to obtain 
relief irom the burning thirst which gnawed their vitals, 
they madly bit the vessels with their teeth,and champed 
thei into atoms. ‘Then, to see the look of gratifica- 
tion—the breathless unwillingness to part with the 
vessel from which, by their glistening eyes, they seemed 
to have drawn such exquisite enjoyment! Only half 
satisfied, they clung to it, though empty, as if it were 
more dear to them, and had afforded them more of 
earthly bliss, than all the nearest and dearest ties of 
kindred and affection. It was a picture of such utter 
misery from a natural want, more distressing than any 
ohe can conceive who has not witnessed the horrors 
attendant on the slave trade on the coast of Africa, or 
who has not felt, for many hours, the cravings of a 
burning thirst under a tropical sun.” 


It is to such misery as this, that from sixty to 
eighty thousand of the children of Africa are 
subjected annually, that being the computed 





ing those engaged in the traflic from the conse- 





number of the victims of the traffic. Nor are 


they alone tortured by the cupidity of the slave 
dealers. Life is held so cheap, and their moral 
turpitude is so excessive, that the most dreadful 
cruelties are inflicted upon their unoffending 
captives. A frightful instance of this occurred 
on board a schooner afterwards captured by the 
Plumper. One of the female slaves, with a 
chastity of demeanour and a purity of heart that 
would have done honour to the most exalied 
state of society, had indignantly repulsed the dis- 
gusting advances of the master of the schooner, 
until the wretch, foiled in his execrable attempts 
on her person and furious with disappointment, 
murdered his unfortunate victim with the most 
savage cruelty, the details of which our author 
does not venture to give. Yet these miscreants, 
even in the event of their vessel being captured, 
generally escape with impunity. The English 
authorities are compelled to turn them over to 
the courts of their own country, and they very 
rarely bring them to punishment. 

We must take leave for the present of Mr. 
Leonard with one or two characteristic extracts 
with regard to the climate of the African coast, 
yet not without awarding to this book the praise 
of being the best work on Africa which has 
appeared since the travels of the Landers, giving 
more information of the present condition of the 
coast, than a dozen quartos of speculation :— 


“To the westward of Freetown a level, damp, unculti- 
vated piece of ground, of considerable extent, cover- 
ed with almost impenetrable jungle, presents itself as a 
flagrant specimen of deficient circumspection on the 
part of the colonial government. 
liberated Africans imported annually, nothing would 
appear to be more easy than the draining and clearing 
of this swampy spot, and the vicinage of mangrove and 
jungle, so as to impede the formation of those exhala- 
tions so destructive to health and life during the rainy 
months. There is, even atthis dry season, frequently 
suspended over the site of this semi-paludal district, a 
white, filmy, tenuous haze, so dense in the morning 
that every thing which it envelopes, although it does 
not extend so high as the tops of the trees, is nearly 
hid from the sight, dispersing or exvanding towards 
the meridian, and gradually collecting and condensing 
again as the influence of the sun becomes weaker and 
evening approaches, This can be nothing else than 
the noxious vapours elicited by the action of the sun’s 
rays from the moist soil and the decaying vegetation. 

“In reference to this bénefal exudation from the 
earth’s surface, the following anecdote of Commodore 
B and Sir Niel Campbell then governor of Sierra 
Leone, related to me by a friend on whose veracity I 
can implicitly rely, deserves to be recorded. I must 
premise, that it occurred during the rainy season, when 
these exhalations oe mia more dense than at present. 
Sir Niel sent an aide-de-camp on board early one morn- 
ing to invite the commodore to breakfast at eight 
o'clock, who excused himself by saying that he made 
it an invariable rule on the coast of Africa not to land 
before ten, The messenger went on shore, and speedi- 
ly returned with another message from the gover- 
nor, saying, that as he was very anxious to see the 
commodore, he had put off breakfast until ten, and 
that be had gone to take a ride in the interim, There 
was no refusing this; and the cautious officer inquired 
in what direction Sir Niel rode. To the westward,” 
was the reply, “Then,” said he,“I shall perhaps be 
able to show you why I do not leave the ship before 
the day is well advanced.” The road which the 
governor had taken was at that time nearly parallel 
with the beach, by King Tom’s Point, and only a short 
distance from it. Commodore B took the aide- 
de-camp to the gangway, and after looking a little 
time, pointed out to him the governor’s course by his 
hat and feather, the last of which was distinctly visi- 
ble, waving over the sheet of mist which covered the 
ground, himself and his horse being completely enve- 
loped in it. The young soldier expressed great as- 
tonishment at the singular phenomenon, and said ke 
was sure that no one on shore was aware of the exist- 
ence of so dense and dangerous an envelope. Not 
long after this Sir Niel Campbell fell a victim to the 


climate. 
” * * * * * 
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“ Temperance in this climate is imperatively neces- 
sary. Abstemiousness and excess are alike injurious. 
In imitation of Sir William Temple, every man ought 
to limit himself to three glasses cf wine during din- 
ner,—viz. “one for himself, one for his friends, and 
one for his enemies,” and refect from food as little com- 
plicated as possible. It is most necessary to guard 
against repletion, but if one is determined to gorge 
himself, let it be from a single dish. If from a variety, 
he only aids the undertaker by driving so many nails 
in his coffin. Temperance, regularity of the bowels, 
and a cold shower bath,—to wit, two or three buckets 
of salt water thrown over the body, morning and eve. 
ning—will do more to preserve health in this climate 
than all other precautions put together. 

“ By the by, musquitoes, these most annoying of all 
the multifarious pests of tropical climates, are by no 
means numerous at Sierra Leone, The colonists of 
Gambia bvast of the superiority which their climate 
possesses over Freetown. ‘The Sierra Leonese can only 
brag of having fewer musquitoes. ‘That is easily 
accounted for,’ say the men of Bathurst, ‘ the climate 
of Sierra Leone is so bad that nothing can live in it, 
not even a musquito.’ ” 

Since the foregoing was in type, we perceive 
that the work is in process of publication by 
Mr. E. C. Mielke of this city. It will be read 
with avidity and instruction. 


The Bible Companion, designed for the as- 
sistance of Bible classes, families, and young 
students of the scriptures, illustrated with maps 
and engravings. Revised and adapted to the 
present times, with an introduction by Stephen 
H, Tyng D. D. Philadelphia, 1823, p. 264, Ed- 
ward C. Mielke. 

The title of this little work sufficiently explains 
its object. It “ will be found,” says the editor, 
“ a useful companion for the attentive reader of 
scripture. It embodies a large amount of such 
information as is most desirable for his purpose, 
and he will find much collected for him in its 
several chapters, that it would cost him much 
time and labour to gather for himself.” The 
frontispiece is a copy of Martin’s celebrated pic- 
ture of the crucifixion, engraved admirably by a 
very promising artist Mr. W. Keenan, to 
whom, in his particular style of art, there are 
few equals in this country. 





Evidences of Christianity, by Thomas Chal- 
mers, D. D. with remarks by John Abercrom- 
bie, M. D. F. R. S. Philadelphia, 1833, p. 216, 
E. C. Mielke. 

This work has been prepared for the use of 
schools, by adding a copious set of questions ; 


of devouring such books as he pleases, very naturally 
concludes, that the works he prefers would give plea- 
sure to others. Let him publish a Circulating“ Library,” 
tastes. We have had Wacousta considered as a dis- 
jointed mass, and again placed above any of the Waverly 
novels! The task of reading and selecting books for 
such a publication as the “ Library,” is a work of more 
labour than many are willing to allow, or seem to be 
aware of. 
Robert Chambers, author of the interesting Nar- 
rative of the Chevalier’s adventures and attempt to 
regain the throne of his fathers, is probably the most 
successful literary caterer of the present day. He pub- 
lishes in Edinburgh, Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal, 
Chambers’s Historical Newspaper, and Information for the 
People. Of these three periodicals, he issues about 
150,000 copies. He most happily combines sound 
judgment with good taste, and his illustrations and 
explanations of many of the important questions now 
agitating the public mind in Great Britain are truly 
admirable. A work, conducted with as much talent, 
and adapted to the affairs of this country, is still a 
desideratum. The superficial measure of his sheet is 
not one half that of many of our hebdomadals, but in 
one number there is more instruction conveyed than in 
any six of these lumbering masses of incongruous 
hotch potch. Quantity appears, with too many, to be 
the primary object. A person about furnishing a house, 
or his wardrobe, may go into a second hand, or ol! 
clothes store, and furnish by the gross, but where would 
be his satisfaction or advantage? In furnishing the 
mind, are good materials not of still greater impor- 
tance? 
Can the region of good sense and taste not be made 
as extensive as that of folly and nonsense? Is it na- 
ture or habit that makes us prefer the trifling gossip— 
the nauseous sentimentalism of the Isadoras, the Or- 
landos, the Delias of our weekly sheets to the instruc- 
tive essay on natural history, or the delightful rambles 
of a man of science and good sense? Can any taste 
remain so depraved as to wander over the former bar- 
ren, while the latter rich pasturage is exhibited and 
open? Can rank and gaudy weeds be preferred to re- 
freshing fruit, or the chaff be chosen rather than the 
grain? 
Education, says Roscoe, is the proper employment, 
not only of our early years, but of our whole lives; and 
they who, satisfied with their attainments, neglect to 








but it is a work which may be profitably read 
by every one. Its value being generally known, 
and highly appreciated, it only remains for us| 
to commend the style of this neat editicn, which 
is well adapted to the purpose named, and will! 


i] 


beyond doubt have an extensive sale. 


The new life of Mrs. Inchbald, by James| 
Boaden, of which we have a large and expen- 
sive London copy, is like most of the produc- 
tions of that author, very unprofitable reading, 
and is a literary production of very small value. 
His previous work, the life of Mrs. Jordan, was 
a total failure, and this will not survive much 
longer. He tells little that is new of Mrs. 
Inchbald—dwells fulsomely on her theatrical 
career, and certainly does not add to the good 
character of his heroine. We have found no- 
thing worth quoting. 


Mary of Burgundy, Mr. James’s new novel, 
we have found great difficulty in perusing to its 
close, and discover it to have been labour lost. 
It is worthless in every respect. 





avail themselves of the improvements which are daily 
taking place in every department of human knowledge, 
will, in a few years, have the mortification to find them- 
selves surpassed by much younger rivals, It is, he 
continues, by the union of the pursuits of literature 
with the affuirs of the world, that we are to look for- 
wards towards the improvement of both; towards the 
stability and foundation of the one, and the grace and 
ornament of the other. 

It is a too frequently forgotten truth, that it is to 
their own exertions that individuals must look for their 
improvement in taste, in literature, and in science, and 
that here, as in other cases, he who wishes to excel, 
must be the architect of his own fortunes. 

The facilities enjoyed by the American States, of 
each furming its own internal regulations, render them 
peculiarly suitable for mooting questions where expe- 
rience alone can decide, and for setting the example to 
other nations who act in larger communities, and whose 
motions are consequently slower. It is by means of 
this facility, for instance, that the various experiments 
on prison discipline, now in the course of trial, will re- 
sult beneficially. 


A gentleman, enjoying in his arm chair the luxury 


and hé will soon discover the immense difference of 





Contempt is not a thing to be despised. It may be 
borne with a calm and equal mind, but no man by lift- 
ing his head high can pretend that he does not per- 


ceive the scorns that are poured down upon him from 
above. 


We must all obey the law of change. It is the most 
powerful law of nature, and the means perhaps of its 
conservation. All we can do, and that human wisdom 
can do, is to provide that the change shall proceed by 
insensible degrees, This has all the benefits which may 


be in change, without any of the inconveniences of 
mutation. 


The Japanese laws ordain, that a man must sooner 
die of hunger, than touch without the consent of the 
owner, a single grain of rice which does not belong to 


him, even though he find it in a deserted field or 
mansion. 


Vegetable aliment, says Dr. Cullen, as neither dis- 
tending the vessels, nor loading the system, never in- 
terrupts the stronger action of the mind; while the heat, 
fulness, and weight of animal food is adverse to its vi- 
gorous efforts. 


Lord Collingwood, in his beautiful letters to his wife, 
remarks, “ I have lived long enough in the world to 
know that human happiness has nothing to do with 
exteriors;” and in another epistle, he thus alludes to 
the education of his daughters: “ How do the dear girls 
do? I would have them taught geometry, which is of 
all sciences in the world the most entertaining; it ex- 
pands the mind more to the knowledge of all things in 
nature, and better teaches to distinguish between truths 
and such things as have the appearance of being truths, 
yet are not, than any other. Their education and the 
proper cultivation of the sense which God has given 
them, are the objects on which my happiness most de- 
pends. To inspire them with a love of every thing 
which is honourable and virtuous, though in rags, and 
for contempt for vanity in embroidery, is the way to 
make them the darlings of my heart. They should not 
only read, but it requires a careful selection of books; 
nor should they ever have access to two at the same 
time; but when a subject is begun it should be finished 
before any thing else is undertaken. How would it 
entarge their minds if they could acquire a sufficient 
knowledge of mathematics and astronomy to give them 
an idea of the beauty and wonders of the creation! 
I am persuaded that the generality of people, and par- 
ticularly fine ladies, only adore God because they are 
told it is proper and the fashion to go to church; but I 
would have my girls attain such knowledge of the works 
of the creation, that they may have a fixed idea of the 
nature of that Being who could be the author of such 
a world. Whenever they have that, nothing on this 
side the moon will give them much uneasiness of mind. 
I do not mean that they should be stoics, or want the 
common feelings for the sufferings flesh is heir to; but 
they would then have a source of consolation for the 
worst that could happen.” 


Sheridan once observed of a certain speech, that al! 
its facts were invention, and all its wit, memory; two 
more brilliant, yet brief distinctions perhaps were never 
made. Mr, Pitt compared the constant opposition of 
Sheridan to an eternal drag chain, clogging all the 
wheels, retarding the career, and embarrassing the 
wheels of government: Mr. Sheridan replied, that a 
real drag chain differed from this imaginary drag 
chain of the minister in one important essential]; it was 
applied only when the machine was going down the hill. 
There appears to have been quite as much wit exercised 
in finding out things that differ, as in hitting upon those 
that resemble. 
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LITERARY NOVELTIES. 


In press, Sturm’s Morning Communings with God; 
or, devotional meditations for every day of the year, 
translated from the original German. 

The Infant’s Annual or a Mother’s Offering, with 
ten coloured embellishments. 

In press, The Service Afloat; being the personal nar- 
rative of a British Naval Officer during the late war. 

Also, Life and Adventures of the Chevalier Charles 
Stuart, and History of the Rebellion in Scotland, in 
1745—6. By Robert Chambers, author of Traditions 
of Edinburgh, History of Scotland, &c. 

“ Chalmers on the Evidences of Christianity,” and 
“Dr. John Abercrombie’s Remarks on the Nature of 
Testimony, and on the Argument derived from the 
Commemorative Rites of Religion,” have been printed 
in a single small volume, and prepared with a set of 
questions calculated to bring out the sense of the text 
in a manner adapted to the use of schools, for which 
the whole work is intended. 

The London New Monthly Magazine pronqunces 
Choron’s Principes de Composition to be the richest and 
most comprehensive treatise on Music, which the world 
has seen. 

A volume of Poems by Granville Mellen, beautifully 
printed, has been published in Boston by Lilly, Wait 
& Co, 
~ At a recent meeting of the Paris Academy of the 
Sciences, M. Curale read a memoir stating numerous 
cases of complete success in the operation of Lithotrity, 
within the two years past. 


LONDON. 

Sayings and Doings at the Tremont House has been 
re-published in London, and is highly lauded in one of 
the Literary Gazettes. 


—>— 


LIST OF NWEW BOOKS 


PUBLISHED IN LONDON TO THE LatrsT DATES, CONTINUED, 


Mansart’s Dialogues sur les Beaux Arts, 12mo.— 
Ritson’s Ancient Popular Poetry—Two expeditions 
into the Interior of Southern Australia, by Capt. C, 
Sturt, 2 vols. 8vo.—Some Account of the English 
Stage from the Restoration in 1660 to 1830, 10 vols. 
8vo.—The Condition of the Negro Slave contrasted 
with the Infant Factory Slave, with Cuts by R. Cruik- 
shank, 18mo.—Rev. A. Murphy on the Elementary 
Principles of the Theories of Electricity, Heat, and 
Molecular Action, Part I. (on Electricity,) 8vo.—The 
Dream, and other Poems, by Mrs. Lenox Conyngham, 
8vo.--The Homeopathic Medical Doctrine, or Orga- 
non of the Healing Art, translated from the German— 
Tales of the Tombs, a Series of Anecdotes, 8vo.— 
Robert Carswell’s Pathological Anatomy—Magrath’s 
Letters from Canada.—The Infirmities of Genius, by 
R. R. Madden, Esq. 2 vols. 12mo.—The Original Le. 
gend of Der Freyschutz, from the German.—MacDou- 
all’s Narrative of a Voyage to Patagonia, 8vo.—Ritson’s 
Robin Hood, 2 vols, 8vo. 2d ed. Ritson’s Letters and 
Life, by Sir Harris Nicholas, 2 vols. 8v0.—The Chro- 
nology of History, by Sir H. Nicholas—44th vol. of 
Lardner’s Cyclopedia.—Three weeks in Palestine and 
Lebanon, 12mo., with plates.—Cruickshank’s Sketch 
Book, 4to—History of Priestcraft, by W. Howett.— 
Hodge’s Portugal in 1832, 2 vols. 8vo.—Cornelius 
Agrippa, a romance of the 16th century, by R. Mac- 
Kenzie.—Dodsley’s Annual Register for 1832, is just 
completed. 


i 


New American Pubdlications. 


The Contrast, a novel by the Earl of Mulgrave; 
author of Matilda, and Yes and No, a tale of the day. 
Rather above the ordinary cast of novels. 

Captain Alexander’s Transatlantic Sketches will be 
ready for publication in a few days. 

The second edition of Rush’s Memoranda is nearly 
ready, with additions and corrections. 

Tales of Romance, first series, ‘already favourably 
noticed by us, has just been published by Messrs. Key 
& Biddle. It is elegantly done up in muslin, and the 
contents attractive. 

The Life of Roscoe, by his son, has been published 
in Boston, instead of Philadelphia as announced. It is 
said the American publishers paid fifty guineas for the 
sheets. We have a notice prepared from the London 
copy for next week’s Journal. ¢ 

Mr. H. 8S. Tanner has issued No. 7, of his new Uni- 


nal favour throughout the United States. Among the 
maps comprised in the present number is one of 
China Proper recommended by important additions 
and amendments. The able geographer has availed 
himself of some recent and authentic information in 
the Chinese Repository published at Canton. He has 
been enabled to introduce into his map five new pro- 
vinces, and to correct the limits and orthography of 
nearly all the provinces as these are represented in 
antecedent maps. The limits of China Proper have 
been greatly extended towards the west. Mr. Tanner 
has specified the portions of territory and the tribes 
that have been annexed. Other changes in the divi- 
sions of the country are likewise noted; and this new 
map of China js thus advantageously distinguished 
from every other with the existence of which we are 
acquainted. 

Mary of Burgundy, or the Revolt of Ghent, by the 
author of Philip Augustus, Henry Masterton, &c. 2 
vols. 12mo. 

The Philosophy of the Mora! Feelings, by Dr. John 
Abercrombie, of Edinburgh, a physician and metaphy- 
sician of the highest eminence. It gives us pleasure to 
see that this able treatise has heen stereotyped by the 
Messrs. Harpers, of New York, as part of their excel- 
lent Family Library, which has now reached the 58th 
number. 

These same publishers have issued No. 15 of their 
Boys and Girls’ Library of Entertaining and Useful 
Knowledge. The present number consists of “ Sketches 
of the Lives of Distinguished Females” by an Ameri- 
can lady, written with a view to the moral and mental 
improvement of girls. 

Pedro of Pennaflor, or the New Gil Blas, by Henry 
D. Inglis, author of Spain in 1830, &c. 

Legends of the Rhine, by the author of High Ways 
and By-Ways, in 2 vols. 12mo :— 

Contents——The Legend of Ruprecht’s Building ; 
The Three Foretellings; A Year of Joy ; The Lady of 
the Cold Kisses; The Double Doubt; The Curse of 
the Black Lady; The Prisoner of the Pfalz; Countess 
Kunigsend ; The Tragedy of the Truenfels ; Heidelberg 
Castle; The Orphan of Cambray ; The Legend of the 
Wolf’s Brew. A work which will please invelerate 
fiction hunters, Though politely favoured by the 
publishers with a copy, this is all we can say for Le- 
gends of the Rhine. 

Messrs. Key & Biddle have just republished in an 
octavo volume, The Testimony of Nature and Revela- 
tion to the Being, Perfections and Government of a 
God, by the Rev. Henry Fergus. The general tenor 
and scope of the work may be inferred from the title. 
The author has entered the same field of labour with 
Paley, Ray and others, who have written to direct the 
human understanding to the language of nature, as 
illustrated by Revelation. But while he has occasion- 
ally taken an argument from his distinguished prede- 
cessors, he has on the whole, given a work of much 
originality, of power and persuasion, and one that com- 
mends itself to those who are fond of philosophical 
and metaphysical research. 

Connor & Cook’s edition of the Works of Sir Walter 
Scott, has advanced as far as the 12th part, volume 3d. 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
SOCIETY OF ARTS, LONDON. 

Mr. Gardner on the construction of maps. The ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of several extant projec- 
tions, and the purpose for which each is best adapted, 
were noticed. The lecturer then gave an account of 
the method of triangulation, which he ably illustrated 
by reference to the survey of Ireland. Mr. Gardner 
well illustrated the projections by means of a twelve- 
inch globe, with the meridians and parallels of views. 
Another novelty was a large map of the two hemi- 
spheres, the one reversed, so that each showed the an- 
tipodes of the other; it is remarkable, that very few 
countries have land for their antipodes; and that the 
few which have it are almost opposite to South Ame- 
rica. It is singular also, that a diameter nearly in ‘the 
plane of the equator has the centre of the volcanic 
ridge of Sumatra at the one pole, and that of the An- 
des at the other. The coral isles of the South Sea 
are the antipodes of the’ great African desert; and 
what with land atthe one extremity, and sea at the 
other, some curious balancings on the diameters arise. 
The original of Barlow's globe was in the room. The 
recent discoveries in magnetism show that it must have 
more connection with the physical state and changes of 
the globe than has hitherto been allowed. Mr. Gard. 
ner's discourse was listened to with great attention by 





versal Atlas, which truly deserves and has obtained sig- 


TO' CORRESPONDINTS. 

Questor is forming a Library, and says he is 
very industrious in reading the newspapers to as- 
certain what English books are to be republish- 
ed here—further the deponent says that very 
many books are announced, that is, positively 
asserted to be ia press by the booksellers, which 
he omits to order fromm London, but the Ameri- 
can edition never appears. As many persons 
no doubt are similarly disappointed, a brief ex- 
planation of the announcing system may be use- 
ful. By a mutual understanding among the 
trade for their common benefit, and to prevent 
issuing simultaneously two editions of the same 
work, and thereby depreciate both, the publisher 
who first announces that he has received and 
put to press any new book is entitled to print it 
if he chooses. ‘Thus the traders are eager to 
advertise every publication received from Lon- 
don. Books are announced as in press before 
they leave the ship in which they were imported; 
before the announcers know a word of their 
contents, or maybap the size or the author. 
Thus almost every thing received is promised to 
the public, and many valuable productions which 
prove too thick, too good, or too heavy for the 
announcer are not published—no other publisher 
daring to touch them without liberty. Such are 
the facts—the result is that the public are disap- 
pointed—books are issued slowly or otherwise 
at the option of this new kind of patenteeism, 
and many excellent ones never see the light. 
The Memoirs of Lavallette, printed by us early 
in the first volume (old series) of the Library was 
an example—it was announced by a publisher 
who never printed it and who would allow no 
other person to do so. Pedro of Pennaflor, or 
the new Gil Blas, by Henry D. Inglis, is an ex- 
ample of the delay system. So that Questor 
need never delay his London order, unless he 
ascertains that the book he wants is “ in press” 
from some other source than the newspaper an- 
nunciation. 

This system bears some resemblance to that 
practised in South America in the mining dis- 
tricts, where a mine belongs to the first who 
publicly denounces it in presence of the Padre 
of the district,* but it does not resemble it in 
one important particular—to retain possession 
of a mine it is provided by government that it 
shall be worked, or another denunciation may 
take place. Now by the conventional rules of 
the booksellers, an announcement of a foreign 
work is as good as a copy right, except with a 
few who are denominated pirates! In the Cir- 
culating Library, we are bound by no such 
trammels ; if we were, the publication might 
cease atonce. We have taken up and issued 
numerous good books which had been neglected 
to be published ; they were overlooked princi- 
pally because it is another most reprehensible 
but almost universal practice with many, to 
publish without having read a book—the con- 
tents is the last thing thought of—a practice 
which has given an advantage to our publica- 
tion of no small moment, and one on which we 
honestly believe its still increasing and unprece- 
dented patronage is principally founded. 





* See Ward’s Mexico. 





Erratum.—In last week’s Varieties, the misplacing a 
point altered the sense of a paragraph so as to make 
it unintelligible. In 25th line, second column, the pe- 
riod should be at excellencies, and it will read “In 





a very numerous assembly. 


Comus the eye of the reader,” &c. 
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